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Raphael and Margarita 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 
(Chapter I ) 



THE personal history of the masters 
of sculpture and painting reveals 
them, not as pale and pedantic ex- 
ponents of the dry theory of "Art for Art's 
sake," but as men of red blood and warm 
human emotions who found art inseparable 
from life; men whose own experiences and 
sentiments gave form to their compositions, 
who innocently immortalized even the fash- 
ions of their own times in the costumes oi 
saints and goddesses, and who found the 
forms and features of friends, relatives and 
sweethearts worthy of reproduction in their 
most ambitious canvases. 

The artists of the old world were very 
much of their world, for they knew little 
beyond it, and in their unquestioning ac- 



ceptance of the material it offered they have 
achieved a humanity that renders their art 
the more enduring and adorable. Their 
loves still live in the works which they in- 
spired. Sweethearts, wives and mistresses 
look out upon us through the soft eyes of 
madonnas, or allure in the exquisitive 
curves of painted and sculptured Aphro- 
dites. What in real life may perhaps have 
been only an episode becomes immortal 
through art, the painter or sculptor pre- 
serving for the admiration and affection of 
all times the beauties of the forms that he 
has clasped and the lips that he has kissed. 
An artist's idea of feminine beauty is 
naturally drawn from the women he has 
known and loved and he in turn sets the 
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standard of taste for the enlightened and 
cultured. Thus in the place of that undy- 
ing love which women so generally covet 
and so seldom receive the enamorata of 
a master has at least the compensation 
throughout all generations of undying ad- 
miration of her beauties as immortalized by 
her lovers' art. 

In undertaking a series on the loves of 
the masters, fancy turns first toward one 
who was himself so beautiful and so young 
as to stand out in memory as the ideal ar- 
tist and lover, the graceful and poetic, Ra- 
phael. The very fact that so little is known 
or can be discovered in regard to the ro- 
mantic side of his life only adds the charm 
of mystery and gives imagination full play 
to enlarge upon the few available fragments 
of one of the world's greatest love stories. 

That Raphael himself was gifted with 
all the charms that could inspire love we 
have abundant proof in his own portrait of 
himself and in the many testimonies of his 
cotemporaries as to his delightful person- 
ality and agreeable character. Life seems 
to have been for him one undimmed day of 
Italian sunshine, bright with the affection, 
admiration and esteem of all the great peo- 
ple of his time. From the day when his 
adoring father, Giovanni Santi lovingly 
traced the features of the infant Raphael 
and his mother in his painting of the Virgin 
and the child Jesus, to those when kings and 
pontiffs wept over his bier as he lay in 
state in his studio, he was the subject of 
the deepest personal affection and admira- 
tion from all who knew him. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, t h a t it 
should have meant more than honor to a 
simple Roman girl, with no dower but her 
beauty, to have such a lover. According to 
the historians of the times the beauty of 
Margarita, the baker's daughter, was not 
beneath the consideration of even a great 
man, nor without its fame. "The beautiful 
young girl" so Passavant r.elates, "was fre- 
quently in a little garden adjoining her 
home' where, the wall not being very high, 



it was easy to see her from the outside. So 
the young men, especially artists — always 
passionate admirers of beauty — did not fail 
to come and look at her climbing up above 
the wall.'' . 

Thus it was that Raphael is said to have 
first beheld his Margarita, bathing her feet 
in a fountain in this little garden, and to 
have loved her at sight. From this we 
should infer that she possessed the unusual 
charm of pretty bare feet in harmony with 
the lovely hands which we observe in her 
pictures. Raphael himself remarked that 
beautiful women were rare and certainly 
there are few enough who barefooted could 
win the love of an artist at first sight. 

Tourists returning from pilgrimages to 
the galleries of Europe generally retain a 
lively recollection of the beautiful paintings 
in the Pitti Palace, entitled "La Valata" 
and of others in the Uffizi and Barberim 
Galleries, entitled "La Forwirini" (The 
Bakeress), each said to represent the same 
lovely Italian girl Margarita, the mistress 
of Raphael. Her dark eyes look out upon 
all the ages with the light that charmed the 
man of genius into producing portraits that 
certainly justify as well as glorify his 
choice. 

Vasari, in his biography of Raphael, re- 
fers to Margarita as "a woman whom 
Raphael loved to death, of whom the mas- 
ter painted a very beautiful portrait which 
appears no less than alive." It is not clear 
however, whether he here refers to the 
painting in the Pitti or the Barberini Gal- 
lery. Concerning the subject of the latter 
indeed, critics have said some unkind things, 
though favoring it highly as a picture. 
Muntz in his work upon Raphael thus 
abuses her beauties: "The Fornarina, the 
Mistress of Raphael." Who does not at 
these words picture a perfect Italian beauty, 
the personification at the same time of no- 
bility and of passion — in short, one calcu- 
lated to inspire with love the most poetic 
of artists? Such a woman, however/ was 
not the original of the celebrated painting 
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of the Barberini Palace. It requires cour- 
age to give this opinion ; but nevertheless it 
must be felt to be true by everyone who 
looks at the picture. In the face of the girl 
immortalized by Raphael is much regular- 
ity of feature, except in the nose, which 
lacks refinement ; but we miss the grace and 
nobility which we find in all other female 
portraits by the artist, her expression is 
dull and heavy. From a technical point of 
view the work is a masterpiece. Never per- 
haps has Raphael given such delicacy and 
subtlety to his incarnations; never did he 
create fuller life; we see the blood circu- 
late ; . we can feel the beating pulse. This 
picture is a continual source of despair to 
modern realists." 

If it required courage for so learned a 
man to express such an opinion in regard to 
the beauties of Raphael's love, it requires 
perhaps no less courage to take issue with 
him. However, to the many, this portrait 
must seem exactly what we should expect 
in every particular and withal very winning 
and beautiful. Regardless of its value as a 
work of art, it is vividly human, containing 
more of the truth and more of the real na- 
ture of the man than many of his far-famed 
masterpieces. His own name plainly dis- 
cernable on the bracelet about the round arm 
bespeaks the lover's jealousy and pride of 
possession. No one could doubt the excel- 
lence of this picture as a portrait, for it 
looks so like a real woman, unconvention- 
alized in attitude or expression to the end 
of telling a story or expressing an ideal. 

Moreover to the student of human nature 
it presents just such a woman as would 
have proven the solace of a master mind. 
Great men, it is well known, do not, as the 
learned critic would infer, require women 
who are "the personification at the same 
time of nobility and passion" to inspire 
their love. In love each nature seeks its 
complement, the more it has to give there- 
fore, the less does it require. Thus, to so 
great and many sided a man as Raphael, a 



woman of simple femininity, physical charm 
and amiability would have well sufficed. 

All of these looks the bright eyed Forna- 
rina, with a suggestion in her gentle smile 
of that subtlety which forms the basis of a 
tact, achieving perfection in its unobtrusive- 
ness. Contentment with love and happiness 
rather than ambition or pride, shine upon 
her serene brow, reflecting an ideal state 
of mind for any woman, especially for one 
to whom falls the dishonored and difficult 
role of the mistress. That she was a wom- 
an of unusual qualities we may infer from 
other significant bits of her history and 
that of her lover. She succeeded in holding 
the love of his highly organized and tem- 
peramental nature throughout his life, in a 
day and age when fidelity to one woman 
was perhaps even more unusual than it is 
now. Indeed, viewed against the black li- 
centiousness of those times in Italy, this 
true love of a man and woman for each 
other shines out almost with the whiteness 
of absolute purity. No doubt the man was 
better than his time, finer in his sentiments 
and ideals, deeper and truer in his emo- 
tions; but must not the woman have been 
richly endowed at least with the passive 
virtues of quiet dignity and tactful good 
sense, never to have wearied her lover with 
silliness or nagged him with ill humor? 

Margarita had much to make her happy, 
according to the primitive desires of her 
nature and the standards of her day and 
generation. Being of lowly origin she could 
aspire no higher in the love of a man like 
Raphael, the companion of Popes arid 
Princes and the popular idol of the cul- 
tured society of his time. At least she was 
spared any bitterness or humiliation at see- 
ing him take a wife and she had the con- 
solation of being loved by this great man 
until the end. He immortalized her not only 
in painting but in song, for in the art collec- 
tions of Vienna, London and Oxford, orig- 
inal copies of three sonnets inspired by her 
charms have been preserved, scribbled on 
the backs of studies for the "Dispute of 
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the Holy Sacrament, or Theology," one of 
Raphael's famous frescoes in the Stanza 
della Segnatura of the Vatican. Thus the 
young lover snatched moments from his 
life work to indict sweet verses to his be- 
loved. What a triumph for the smiles of 
woman, to come between such a man and 
such a work! 

In remarking on the beautiful constancy 
of Raphael, we must of course remember, 
even though not cynically, that he died 
young, before the charms of his Margarita 
had faded or the worldly ambitions of sor- 
did middle life had gained an ascendency 
over his mind. Perhaps this latter condition 
could never have arisen with a man of his 
temperament, and indeed, his wonderful 
gifts early achieved such a magnificent suc- 
cess and brought him such affluence that a 
brilliant marriage was not necessary to se- 
cure him against the future. 

Nevertheless, opportunity was not want- 
ing, and, like all bachelors, he had his mo- 
ments when he gave, at least? a reluctant ear, 
to the claims of society and his family that 
he should marry and settle down. His pri- 
vate correspondence betrays a wariness 
against the irksomeness of "the.ties that 
bind" for in a letter to his uncle written 
July i, 1 5 14, he thus refers to a marriage 
which his family had sought to arrange and 
to one thrust upon him as an honor by a 
benefactor. "I have received your dear let- 
ter," he writes, "arid am happy to see by it 
that you' are not angry with me. In the first 
place, as to taking a wife, I will say in re- 
gard to her whom you destined for me that 
I am very glad, and thank God for not 
having taken either her or another, and in 
this I have been wiser than you who wished 
to give her to me. I am convinced that you 
see yourself that I should not have got on 
as I have." He further refers to the fact 
that if he wished a wile his friends in 
Rome could find him a very handsome one 
with a good dowry and that money was 
worth twice as much for enjoyment in 
Rome as it would be in the rural Duchy of 



Urbino. He also relates how he has already 
made three thousand ducats of gold and en- 
joys an income of fifty ducats with a prom- 
ise from the Pope of a salary of three hun- 
dred ducats, and dwells upon the fact that 
he could not possibly, from love for the 
works of St. Peter tear himself from Rome. 
In this letter, too, he advises his uncle of 
his projected marriage with Maria, daugh- 
ter of Antonio Divizio da Bibiena, a nephew 
of the cardinal of that name who was one 
of the foremost of Raphael's patrons. 

This letter gives us a vivid impression of 
the bachelor rejoicing in his freedom, the 
ambitious man finding satisfaction in the 
increase of his fortunes, the urban type that 
finds consolation only in a metropolis, and 
the artist in love with his work. One won- 
ders what little corner of a life so complete- 
ly occupied would have been left for a wife 
and feels that the lesser demands of a mis- 
tress were all that such a career could have 
stood, even though wives in those days de- 
manded little enough of their husbands' 
time and attention. 

Who can say what may have been the 
feelings of Margarita with the announce- 
ment of Raphael's betrothal to Maria da 
Bibiena, the niece of the great cardinal, by 
whom the artist was so warmly admired 
and beloved ? It was while engaged in dec- 
orating the Vatican under the direction of 
this prince of the church that the marriage 
was arranged. Perhaps the theme chosen 
by the cardinal for the decoration of his 
bath room, "The Workings of Love in Na- 
ture," gives us some clew as to what was 
in the mind of the cardinal if not of the 
artist. These frescoes representing Cupid 
and Venus and other of the old Greek gods 
were designed to portray the deep signifi- 
cance of love as a creative force in the uni- 
verse, and while to our modern ideas they 
seem highly incongruous in the apartments 
of a pontiff sworn to celibacy, the naivete 
of the Italian of the Renaissance period 
found the theme appropriate and charming. 

Insofar as his projected marriage with 
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the niece of the cardinal was concerned, 
Raphael seems to have acquiesced rather 
than to have actively participated in the 
plans. It would have been a very serious 
matter indeed to have offended the car- 
dinal by declining or slighting this prof- 
fered honor of an alliance with his family, 
so that the artist was obliged to acquiesce 
gracefully if not with great enthusiasm. 
The marriage was postponed at the sugges- 
tion of the Pope, who perhaps feared that 
the elaborate celebrations attending the 
ceremony might distract the master from 
the completion of his great frescoes in the 
Vatican. In the meantime Maria da Bibi- 
ena, died, some say of fever and some of a 
broken^ heart. 

That Margarita was an element in her 
lover's happiness and success seems certain 
from the fact that she made herself indis- 
pensable to his peace of mind. This indis- 
pensability was recognized by the great of 
her day for we are advised that Agostino 
Chigi besought the painter's mistress to in- 
stall herself in his beautiful villa that her 
presence might induce Raphael to push on 
to completion the pictures on which he 
was engaged in that famous building. For 
these beautiful frescoes of the Farnesian 
Palace, Raphael had chosen the classic old 
fable of CupicJ— Psyche. Perhaps Chigi con- 
sidered this a theme for which the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of the beloved mis- 
tress was appropriate, if not indispensable ; 
or perhaps he adopted this course of in- 
viting Margarita to the villa as a last re- 
sort, for we are told that he was desperate 
over the delays of the artist. The greatest 
triumph of Margarita, however, lies in a 
tribute not only to the beauty of her face 
and form but of her spirit, such a tribute 
as few women before or since have ever 
claimed. For if the critics are right in their 
surmise, it is her eyes that look out from the 
face of Raphael's most inspired and won- 
drous masterpiece, that which won for its 
creator the titled of "The Divine," The Sis- 
tine Madonna. In commenting on the por- 



trait at the Pitti Gallery, D'Anvers like 
many other critics notes this resemblance. 
"The dark eyes are lustrous and full of 
life," he observes, "the nose is rather short, 
the lips are well formed and parted by a 
smile; but before the spectator can notice 
these details, he is struck by the resem- 
blance of this fair young girl to the 'Ma- 
donna di San Sisto/ leaving no doubt that 
it was his Margarita who inspired Raphael 
with the first idea of the most divine of all 
his impersonation? of the Virgin." 

"La Donna Valata," the portrait to which 
the critic thus refers, possesses much more 
of refinement and delicacy than Raphael's 
former painting of the same subject en- 
titled "La Fornarina." Here we observe 
the development of the pretty young peas- 
ant girl through years of association with 
a man of fine tastes and high ideals into a 
lady of grace and charm. This conception 
of Margarita seems somewhat idealized, a 
more spiritual quality pervading the fea- 
tures. However, this, too, may have come 
with the refinement of her mind and man- 
ners through the associations of an en- 
nobling love. 

It is doubtful whether the portrait in 
the Uffizi Gallery, also known as La For- 
narina, is either the enamorata or the work 
of the master. It is supposed by many to 
represent some lady of nobler degree and 
of late critics tre inclined to consider it 
the work of Sebastian del Piombo. 

To the cosmopolitan mind there is noth- 
ing disquieting in Raphael's choice of a 
model of beauty for his presentation of di- 
vine motherhood. With the untrammeled 
view of an artist and the frankness of a 
Latin he has seen only, good in beauty 
and in love, even in the beauty and love 
that had been given him as his share in life. 
With a deep and subconscious insight he 
has recognized the image of God in man, 
beheld the divine soul of the mother in 
woman, even in the simple unwed woman 
who was only the bride of his heart. "The 
Madonna di San Sisto" is by far the most 
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popular, if not the greatest, of all the 
master's works, excepting perhaps the "Ma- 
donna Delia Sedia/' which is also univers- 
ally dear to the heart. -The "Madonna San 
Sisto" is believed by many to have been 
the most truly inspirational as no. proof ex- 
ists that Raphael ever made a preliminary 
sketch or drawing for this work. Rather 
it is said to have been painted direct upon 
the canvas and completed in one act of 
enthusiasm and devotion to his love, his 
faith and his art. 

A biographer of Raphael thus rehearses 
the history of thi? great picture and pays 
a tribute to its creator. "The Benedictines 
of Placentia" requested Raphael to paint 
for them a picture which should introduce 
"The Madonna and Child," Saint Sixtus 
and Saint Barbara. It was the last Holy 
Family created bv the great master. As if 
he knew it would be so, he concentrated in 
it every excellence which he had ever be- 
fore attained, producing a work before 
which the greatest masters in art, the most 
reverent and the most skeptical alike, bow 
their heads in devotion. " To make a place 
for this great picture in the Dresden Gal- 
lery the throne of a ruler was moved. It 
was purchased from the monks of 
Placentia in 1794 by Augustus third, elec- 
tor of Saxony, 'at a price of six thousand 
florins. He did not shrink from disturb- 
ing his chair of state in order that the 
masterpiece might be placed in the best 
lighted spot in the hall. 

Within one year from the completion of 
this great work the master passed away in 
the flower of his youth and his genius. The 
day of Raphael's death exactly completed 
his thirty-seventh year for he died on the 
anniversary of bis birth, the 6th of April, 
both of these events falling upon Good 



Friday. In his last hours, we are told by 
Vasari, that "Raphael, like a good Christian, 
sent away his mistress before making his 
will, but he gave her enough to keep her in 
comfort." This last act appears, to the 
modern way of thinking, as a stronger in- 
dication of true Christianity than the first. 
In his painting of the death of Raphael 
Morgari represents Margarita beautiful 
in tears and grief at the bedside of her 
dying lover, and it is ennobling and not 
inconsistent to think of her as thus loving 
and faithful unto death. Raphael was 
buried in the Pantheon, that church of all 
the gods which unites the mythology of an- 
tiquity with the theology of Christ, just as 
the master, filled with the spirit of the 
Renaissance, had united them with his art. 
His tomb beneath the altar of the chapel 
was near the inscription of Maria da Be- 
biena, his at one-time bethrothed. 

And what of the baker's daughter? 
Where did she seek solace, where find con- 
solation for her lost love? The answer is 
found in this entry in the ledger of the 
congregation of Sant' Apollonia in Traste- 
vere, a refuge for • repentent women, un- 
der the date of August 18, 1520, about four 
months after Raphael's death: "Today 
has been received into our refuge the 
widow Margarita, daughter of the late 
Francesco Luti of Sienna." Inasmuch as 
one of the houses formerly known to have 
been the abode of Margarita is proven by 
a census made in 15 18 to have been the 
home of the baker Francesco from Sienna, 
it appears to be established beyond a doubt 
that this Margarita who sought refuge in 
the cloister was indeed the heart widow of 
the great Raphael forsaking a world that 
no longer held for her anything but mem- 
ories. 



[to t>e continued.] 



